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Art. Ill- — Miriam, a Dramatic Poem. Boston ; Hilliard, 
Gray, & Co. 12mo. pp. 124. 

The most natural form of speech is that of dialogue. In 
real life v the drama is earlier than the oration or the poem. 
Men talked together by twos and by threes, long before they 
had occasion to sing songs or to address senates. They 
invented language for the service and pleasure of every-day 
life, thinking of nothing further than its use in making love 
and managing their children and servants. When in later 
days society had grown, and art and refinement crept in, this 
homely instrument was taken up and applied to a wider pur- 
pose ; it was employed to express trains of careful thought, 
curious inventions of fancy, the deep solitary musings of 
thoughtful genius, and the burning inspiration of the bard and 
the patriot. To this end, it of necessity somewhat changed 
its character ; it became less colloquial, and more formal, 
stately, and graceful. Still more did it become so, when, 
instead of being spoken to the ear, it came to be written down 
in painful characters for the eye ; when what had been 
" winged words " grew stationary, and instead of flying to the 
mind through the indolent ear, waited in grave black forms, 
upon a dead page, to be sought for by the inquisitive eye. 
Thus the active, sparkling, witty dialogue, with which man 
began his life on earth, passed into the prosy speech, the 
grave treatise, the methodical dissertation, the measured poem. 

All these, being not the natural but the artificial use of a 
natural instrument, were of course liable to all the infirmities 
of human art, and among others, to the special one of being 
heavy and tedious. The man in conversation, who harangues 
instead of talking, has departed from the primitive type of hu- 
manity, and become a bore ; and when one of his harangues, 
or any similar production, deprived of the life imparted to it 
by the countenance, voice, and occasion, has been made a fix- 
ture by the pen or the printing-press, the chance is that it has 
grown to be tenfold more tedious, and baffles the most patient 
attention. Nothing, but use, could tolerate this mechanical 
method of receiving ideas. To the unaccustomed, it is but a 
rude, bungling, unsatisfactory imitation of the easy and cheer- 
ful primitive speech. A grown man, though he should master 
the alphabet and the spelling-book, will hardly learn to enjoy 
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reading. He can listen with delight to animated conversation, 
he can bend an unfatigued attention to even a profound discus- 
sion, and bear his part in it with the readiness of a vigorous 
intellect ; but over an oration in print, or even an amusing 
tale, his mind wanders, and he falls asleep. Custom has not 
rendered easy to him the unnatural process of receiving 
thought through the eye, instead of the ear. Thousands, we 
doubt not, who listened with enthusiasm to the recitation of 
old Homer's poems, would have accounted the perusal of 
them on parchment, as dull as it is to the idlest sophomore of 
these degenerate days. 

Hence it might be expected, that written composition 
would seek those forms, which should most nearly resemble 
the primitive forms of familiar intercourse. Accordingly 
we find at all times a large tendency toward the dialogue. 
Even historical narrative originally, as in the Old Testament 
and in the classical writers, was greatly dramatic. At all times 
there have been sober men, who have thought to make phi- 
losophy attractive, by putting it into the mouths of inter- 
locutors. Plato and Cicero of old, Fenelon and Littleton, 
Southey and Landor in later days, have relieved the gravity 
of discussion and the formality of set treatises, by a certain 
approach to the more natural and lively method of conversation. 
Modern novels are for the most part dramatic in their whole 
structure ; and the drama itself never has ceased to offer an 
attractive model of composition, even to those who have no 
thought of an actual representation on the stage. The poets 
have especially adopted this method, and in many instances with 
illustrious success. Milton, perhaps, never excelled his own 
" Comus " and " Sampson " ; and within the present genera- 
tion, many gifted authors have given this fashion to their ripest 
and most beautiful inventions. Wilson has done nothing of truer 
genius or more affecting interest, than his "City of the Plague." 
Mrs. Hemans has thrown all the exquisite power of her most 
impassioned manner into her " Siege of Valencia." Milman, 
with less passion, but with much of the splendor of elaborate 
art, has written his fine dramas on sacred subjects. Byron took 
the dramatic form, after trying all others, and adhered to it 
with enthusiasm, making it the medium of some .of the noblest 
as well as most exceptionable creations of his great mind. 
Very recently, two writers have made their first public essay 
in this department; the one presenting in "Philip Van 
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Artevelde," the most extended, and, in some points of view, 
the most ambitious work of the kind in our language, the other 
bringing forward in " Ion," the most finished imitation of the 
classic model. And finally, in this country, we, have, in the 
"Percy's Masque" and " Hadad " of Hillhouse, finished 
specimens of graceful and powerful art. To this list, we 
should add the great works of Joanna Baillie, as the most 
remarkable of all, if it were not that she designed them for 
representation, and accordingly framed them as acting plays, 
rather than as dramatic poems. Unsuccessful as they have 
been in the former character, in the latter they will be read 
as long as poetry and truth find admirers. 

There must be some peculiar advantages attendant on this 
form of composition, or it would not thus engage the labors 
of the gifted, in the face of its obvious difficulties. No doubt 
the associations of romance and feeling with the drama, with 
its gigantic works in past times and its fairy illusions in child- 
hood, have done something to effect this result. No doubt 
the natural interest, that pertains to conversation, has done 
something. There is much in the circumstance that the read- 
er is introduced to persons, rather than things, to things only 
as they affect persons, and to persons themselves in propria 
persona, if it be not a bull to say so, and not in description or 
narrative. He sees, hears, becomes acquainted with them ; 
he does not merely hear about them. The author, too, finds 
facilities for invention in the circumstance, that, speaking in 
the place of others, and not in his own person, he is com- 
pelled frequently to vary his position, to look on all matters 
from different points of view, and, instead of being confined to 
that one set of feelings, associations, and opinions which belong 
to himself, to express those which are suitable to many. He 
thus in fact multiplies himself; opens many veins of thought, 
and gathers innumerable suggestions of fancy, from which he 
would be wholly debarred if writing in monologue. The field 
of the drama thus becomes one of inexhaustible fertility. 
Imagination, personating now one and now another, looking on 
nature, on man, and on the incidents of the scene, first with 
the feelings of one party and then with those of another, 
gathers novelty and riches at every step of the progress. 

This however implies the power of throwing aside one's 
identity, and casting himself into the place of another. This 
great power of the imagination is perfectly possessed by few, 
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and every degree of imperfection unfits for the work. Here, 
therefore, lies the chief impediment to success. The author 
is tempted at every turn to forget his assumed character and 
to speak in his own tongue ; thus to destroy the verisimilitude 
by causing the persons of the scene to recite descriptions or 
sentiments, beautiful in themselves and well suited to the 
author, but inappropriate to the character and situation. Few 
have the self denial, requisite to blot out some of their hap- 
piest passages, simply because they are inappropriate. Au- 
thors are, in this, too like the pretty actress, who makes her- 
self ridiculous by the rich elegance of dress, with which she 
acts the part of the bar-maid, sacrificing to her own appear- 
ance the propriety of the piece. We can hardly take up a 
drama, without finding occasion to smile at this folly. Per- 
haps no one is wholly free from it. It is the easy vice of 
the dramatist, occasionally to be guilty of which, is less to be 
accounted a proof of weakness, than to be free from it a proof 
of power. 

But in this particular, as well as in some others, we allow a 
latitude to a dramatic poem, which would not be tolerated in 
an actual play. The latter is subject to all the severe rules, 
which pertain to the class of works to which it belongs. The 
former, partaking only partially the characteristics of that 
class, is free from the rigid observance of many of its laws, 
and is to be judged, in reference to them, leniently and gen- 
erously. The poet is to be allowed to peep through the 
characters more frequently ; since he does not profess to 
make them act in their own persons, but to use them simply 
as instruments for the utterance of his poetry. A dramatic 
poem is poetry in the form of dialogue ; a regular tragedy, 
is dialogue in the form of poetry. Poetry is the essence of 
the one, with the drama for its accident; the drama is the 
essence of the other, with poetry for its accident. In the lat- 
ter, the imitation of real life, and the proprieties of character 
and occasion, are far more rigidly demanded than in the 
former ; scenical representation and delusion being its aim, 
while the aim of the other is poetical representation alone. 
Hence the dramatic poem allows greater freedom, is less 
tramelled and limited, is more excursive, admits of licenses in 
ornament, in description, in rhetoric, in digression, which 
would be inadmissible in what was intended for the actual 
stage. Highly wrought passages of picturesque illustration, 
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sentiment elaborately drawn out and exquisitely finished, 
extended philosophical reflections and gorgeous imagery, all 
find an appropriate place in the one, but are incongruous in 
the other. Such passages often occur in the works of the 
dramatists ; but they are felt to be blemishes, however beau- 
tiful in themselves, because unnatural and misplaced, and are 
blotted out from the prompter's edition. 

The writer of the work before us has hinted, in one word 
of her preface, at the distinction which thus exists between a 
regular tragedy and a dramatic poem. She has a fair claim 
to be judged accordingly. Thus judged, the reader meets 
with no disappointment. He finds what the title leads him to 
expect, — a poem, not a drama; not destitute of dramatic 
effect, but not sacrificing to it any free expression of senti- 
ment or feeling, which any form of the poetic art would 
admit. Not that there are digressions, which need to be 
apologized for ; on the contrary, the poem flows on steadily, 
with unusual singleness of aim, from beginning to end. The 
story is one, simple and unembarrassed ; with just personages 
enough to carry it clearly through, and each performing with 
directness and force precisely the office which falls to him 
in bringing about the catastrophe. There is great skill and 
merit in this. It is so different from the violent strainings 
after effect, and the spasmodic inventions of situations and sur- 
prises, and the exclamatory and clap-trap contortions, by 
which some have thought to make a display of power, that we 
have been quite refreshed, we would say, if we dared use that 
word ; — at any rate, the quiet progress of the story, without 
any parade of power, is a sure indication of true power, which 
does its work with simplicity and self-ignorance. We are 
inclined to apply to the author, what Stuart the artist said of 
a young painter ; " That young man does not know how well 
he has executed this." 

Another circumstance which has given us great pleasure, we 
will remark on here, before proceeding to an examination of 
the poem. It has been composed without any reference to the 
arbitrary forms of dramatic literature, such as the traditionary 
division into five acts. It is a continuous composition, from 
beginning to end, possessing, as a poem in any other form 
would do, all the freedom that belongs to the natural attitude 
of the subject ; its native proportions being unaffected by the 
operation of any artificial standard. If one propose to himself 
a regular tragedy, he must of course comply with the laws of 
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regular tragedy ; and it is certainly a noble thing, to see a 
masterly genius walk gracefully through that difficult work, 
wearing his fetters as if they were ornaments. But if one 
propose only a poem to be read, not acted, there seems to be 
no good reason for his encumbering himself with those con- 
ventional impediments, in addition to the inherent difficulties 
of the style he has chosen. No one but a truly Shakspearian 
genius could do this, without finding himself compelled to 
distort the features and falsify the proportions of his subject. 
He would find his characters assuming constrained attitudes, 
and the drapery lying in stiff and formal folds. 

" Lesbia wears a robe of gold, — 
But all so close the nymph hath laced it, 

Not a charm of beauty's mould 
Presumes to stay where nature placed it." 

The effect is as unfortunate on the reader as on the writer. 
There is kept constantly before his mind's eye the actual 
stage, with its scenes, and side-doors, and tricks for effect ; so 
that his imagination is called away from the real places and 
living personages, to the mockery of the painted machine, and 
the mimicry of the actors. He is compelled to see every 
thing, as it is described to him in its relation to a certain 
building, contrived to show off an imitation, and not as a 
delineation of things and persons actually existing under the 
blue heavens. We cannot but think, that, in this way, the 
theatre has exercised an unhappy influence on more than one 
of the fine arts ; that painters and sculptors have been be- 
trayed into copying the copies of nature which had affected 
them on the stage, instead of drawing and carving from nature 
itself. Their imaginations have thus been put in a false posi- 
tion, and the result has been a false conception of the scene, 
and a false expression of character. When we saw the cel- 
ebrated group of Niobe, in the Gallery at Florence, we were 
irresistibly struck with this idea. That group is a copy from 
the stage. It is a group from the ballet. Instead of the sim- 
ple, overwhelming, unconscious passion, which must have 
marked every feature and attitude of the hopeless family at 
such a terrible moment, the artist has given the studied posture, 
the careful arrangement of drapery, the conscious face design- 
ing and striving to look the true expression, which belong to 
the trade of professed actors; fine, it may be, as efforts of art, 
but still art, not nature. If there had been no stage to mis- 

vol. xlv. — no. 97. 41 
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lead the artist; he would probably have attained greater sim- 
plicity and truth. How many of the painters have been mis- 
led in the same way! Raphael shows his superiority in nothing 
more, than in his capacity to rise above the influence of this 
artificial model, and look at all times to the truth and sim- 
plicity of Nature. 

If there be any ground for this remark in the case of these 
other arts, it is easy to see how liable to injury must be the 
imagination of the poet, when brought into immediate contact 
with the technicalities of the stage. It is hardly possible for 
him to rid himself of the idea. He will be considering, in 
spite of himself, how a passage will sound in recitation, and 
how his several personages will speak, look, enter, stand, 
move, and depart. This will necessarily falsify, to some ex- 
tent, his conceptions and his descriptions. Its effect is dis- 
tinctly seen in the case of those who write with most knowl- 
edge of what is called stage business; — Knowles, for 
example, who, though not without talent, always writes as the 
poet of actors, not of real men. Something of its effect may 
be traced even on those who write not for the stage, but 
only retain the prescribed form of dramatic composition. 
This is not easily pointed out in specific instances, but is felt 
by the reader in a certain air of constraint and unreality, 
which pervades the scenes. 

We would therefore have the poet who writes for the 
closet only, cast aside altogether the technical forms of dra- 
matic composition ; we would not even have him put exit 
and exeunt omnes in bis margin, because, little words as they 
are, they contain the whole idea of a painted scene, and grim- 
acing actors, and clapping or hissing auditors, We would 
have nothing which can remind one of the existence of a 
theatre, any more than in Campbell's Gertrude of Wyoming, 
or Southey's Roderic. Why, when the poet has been striv- 
ing to raise up in the minds of his readers, the vision of actual 
Rome or Jerusalem, and to absorb them in the real fortunes 
of Titus or David, why destroy the whole illusion by remind- 
ing them of the boards and the curtain ? It is dealing worse 
with them than with the poor lunatic in Horace's famous 
instance ; 

Pol ! me occidistis, amici, 
Non servastis, (ait,) cui sic extorta voluptas, 
Et deintus per vim mentis gratissimus error. 
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We are indignant at being thus cheated, — thrust down to 
the poor artifice of gas lights and painted canvas, when we 
were enjoying the bright skies of Palestine, or the brilliant 
glories of Greece, — compelled to exchange the image of 
some immortal hero, at whose fortunes our hearts were beat- 
ing, for that of some strutting mimic, whose demeanour is but 
a parody on heroism, he " imitates nature so abominably." 

The author of " Miriam " has wholly shunned this evil. 
She has made a poem which presents to her readers the 
very persons and places, not their theatrical substitutes, and 
arranges the whole course of action by the inherent probabil- 
ities of the case, not by the convenience of the manager and 
the prompter. There is nothing throughout the work to 
remind us of those worthy personages, any more than in 
" Paradise Lost"; less than in the " Siege of Valencia," or 
even "Philip Van Artevelde." We say this in commendation. 
We do not remember, indeed, any work which, in its plan, 
approaches so nearly to what we conceive to be the true 
model of the dramatic poem. 

The plot has the merit of great singleness, and moves for- 
ward steadily and unencumbered from the first line to the last. 
It never flags in progress or in interest. It is one, whose 
situations, incidents, and characters offer excellent opportu- 
nities for high and tender poetry, and deep tragical effect. 
It is fixed in the period when Christianity is struggling up 
into life, amidst the opposition of the world and the terrors of 
death. The power, the philosophy, the interests of society- 
are arrayed on the one side, and a small band of pure and 
gentle enthusiasts and self-devoted philanthropists, on the 
other. The contrast is the finest imaginable for a true poet ; 
for one, who understands human nature, and can sympathize 
with human glory, looking down contemptuously on the new 
sect, and who understands Christianity also, deeply, thor- 
oughly, in its interior life, its power, tenderness, force of suffer- 
ing ; uniting the courage and fortitude of a Roman soldier 
with the gentleness and tears of a timid woman. There are 
scenes to be drawn here, depicting these characters, and their 
mutual struggles and conflicts, — when the one party saw its 
ancient faith "falling, and the other its new and immortal faith 
rising, and each was nerved to combat unto death, — such as 
fiction never yet has surpassed ; scenes to be rightly drawn 
by the man who shall unite Shakspeare and Milton in his 
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own person. Milman has not reached the mark. Some 
things he has done well, but he is stately, brilliant, passion- 
less ; with more of rhetoric than emotion, an artist more than 
a poet. Bulwer has attempted somewhat, but has simply 
committed profanation. Nothing can be more untrue than his 
portrait of the Christian Olinthus, a coarse, vulgar fanatic. 
In that sketch we trace no knowledge of the Christian 
character, no appreciation of its peculiar traits, no sympathy 
in its exquisite virtue. 

The work is yet to be done ; a glorious work for some 
pure genius. Miriam is an approach toward it, in some 
points successful. The loveliness and strength of that heroine 
is a Christian combination ; it gives a bright glimpse of that 
spiritual beauty, which the heart images to itself, when it 
thinks of heavenly virtue arrayed in woman's form ; but it 
does not wholly satisfy, it does not present the full-orbed 
glory. Nevertheless she is a beautiful imagination, and wor- 
thily fulfils her part, which is one of no easy and every-day 
trial. An exile from Judea, because of the Christian faith, 
she is dwelling with her father, and a brother younger than 
herself, in the great capital of the world. There her extra- 
ordinary beauty attracts the admiration and love of Paulus, a 
young Roman nobleman ; and notwithstanding the difference 
of faith, the attachment becomes mutual, and their hearts are 
pledged. But the devoted and scrupulous Christian sees, 
with pain, that her lover has no respect for the pure faith ; 
she seeks in vain to convert him from his false and fatal idol- 
atry ; he turns a deaf ear to her arguments and her persua- 
sions. When all hope of winning his soul to the doctrine she 
loves is over, and she perceives that on the chief of all sub- 
jects, that of the most absorbing, most abiding, most essential 
interest, they could have no sympathy of feeling, and could 
hold no communion of speech or action, she feels that it 
would be wrong to continue the connexion ; she could enjoy 
no true happiness, nor well pursue the highest objects of life, 
in union with one who denied and despised all that she ac- 
counted most holy and dear. She struggles with her heart, 
and schools her affections to submit to a renunciation which 
is to her the taking up the cross. Her feeble frame is shat- 
tered by the effort, and she perceives her health sinking be- 
neath the sacrifice ; yet, she steadfastly pursues her purpose, 
and resolves to part from Paulus for ever. She appoints a 
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meeting with him for this purpose, at twilight, in her father's 
garden. Where and how they have met before, so as to form 
and ripen their attachment, without any suspicion on the part 
of her father and brother, or their so much as knowing of her 
acquaintance with Paulus, is not made to appear. All this 
happened before the present story begins, and there are 
previous circumstances enough to be explained without the 
addition of this. 

The appointed evening has arrived. It so happens, that on 
this same evening, Thraseno and Euphas, her father and 
brother, are called away to attend the funeral rites of an aged 
friend, who had suddenly died. The poem opens with their 
preparation to depart on the melancholy errand. Just as they 
are about leaving the garden, Miriam enters to prepare for her 
meeting with Paulus. Her agitation of mind, naturally ap- 
pearing on her countenance, attracts immediate attention, and 
leads to the most affectionate inquiries from Thraseno and 
Euphas. She attempts to parry their question, and gives 
them no further satisfaction than can be found in the following 
reply : 

MIRIAM. 

" My father ! I am ill. 
A weight is on my spirits, and I feel 
The fountain of existence drying up, 
Shrinking I know not where, like waters lost 
Amid the desert sands. Nay ! grow not pale ! 
I have felt thus, and thought each secret spring 
Of life was failing fast within me. Then 
In saddest willingness I could have died. 
There have been hours I would have quitted you, 
And all that life hath dear and beautiful, 
Without one wish to linger in its smiles : 
My summons would have call'd a weary soul 
Out of a heavy bondage. But this day 
A better hope hath dawn'd upon my mind. 
A high and pure resolve is nourish'd there, 
And even now it sheds upon my breast 
That holy peace it hath not known so long. 
This night — aye ! in a few brief hours, perchance, 
It will know calm once more — (or break at once !) 

[Aside." — pp. 4, 5. 

This of course is unsatisfactory ; they complain of her 

mysteriousness ; they wound her feelings, by hinting some 
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dark suspicions. She pleads with them, and at length per- 
suades them to leave her, silenced, but not satisfied. As an 
introduction to the story, this portion is finely wrought, 
skilfully opening the character and situation of the parties, and 
exciting the interest in relation to them, on which the whole 
fable turns. 

Thraseno and Euphas are scarcely gone, when Paulus enters, 
overflowing with light-hearted gayety, and bursting into ex- 
pressions of confidence and love. He soon stops, however, 
checked and alarmed by the expression of her altered counte- 
nance. The explanation takes place, and a scene ensues, 
partly of stormy passion and partly of tender expostulations, 
which is interrupted in the midst by the sudden return of 
Euphas. The funeral party has been surprised by a band of 
Roman soldiers, some slain, and some borne away to prison. 
Among the latter was Thraseno ; but Euphas, escaping, re- 
turns unexpectedly, and surprises his sister in her secret con- 
ference with her lover. This awakens his violent indignation, 
which he expresses to her in severe language, and then assaults 
Paulus, who easily succeeds in repelling the passionate but 
weak boy, and would pacify him by offering his services 
toward effecting the release of his father, when a body of 
Christians arrives on the spot. They are armed for the 
emergency, and Euphas, pointing out to them Paulas as the 
son of that Piso, their chief persecutor, by whose com- 
mand their friends have just been seized, they prepare to take 
immediate revenge by putting him to death. This is the 
point on which the catastrophe hangs, and it is essential to the 
developement of the plot. ~ It is, however, so entirely an im- 
probable circumstance, so contrary to the spirit of the religion 
which was then meekly enduring wrong, and whose servants 
did not fight, nor resist the evil that was offered them, but 
submitted themselves to Him who judgeth righteously, that it 
cannot but be regarded as a fatal oversight in the plan. It is 
impossible to conceive of the Christians, as going armed in 
the city of Rome, for the purpose of resisting their persecu- 
tors by force, much less putting to death in cold blood, and 
in mere revenge, a young man, who accidentally has fallen in 
their power. Allowing it however for the sake of the tale, we 
have at once a nodus of affairs, comprising every element of 
the most exciting and affecting interest. No situation could 
be finer for the purposes of a pathetic and tragical denouement. 
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It is agreed, that Paulus shall remain in the power of the Chris- 
tians, while Euphas goes to the palace of Piso and seeks his 
father's release. It has been proposed by Paulus himself, 
who is to be put to death, if Thraseno be not restored to his 
home, by daybreak of the ensuing morning. Miriam, who had 
fainted in the agitation of her feelings, no sooner hears of her 
brother's departure on so dangerous and, as it seems to her, 
hopeless an errand, than she bursts away and follows him. 
Here ends the first of the three scenes which constitute the 
poem, having occupied nearly one half of the whole. 

We are next introduced to the palace of Piso, and find 
Euphas pleading his cause before the hard-hearted Roman, 
whose cool, contemptuous manner toward the defenceless boy, 
when merely urging his suit on the ground of humanity, is 
excellently united with the fierceness of his passions, when 
made acquainted with the danger of his son and the attendant 
circumstances. Euphas performs his part with great adroit- 
ness, exhibiting a mixture of shrewdness and simplicity, that 
well belong to a smart and passionate lad of sixteen. A por- 
tion of this scene we give at length, as a specimen of the 
work. 

EUPHAS. 

" I have not yet said all. 

PISO. 

Not all ? Why, that is stranger still. Methought 
Thou hadst run through each supplicating phrase 
Our language knows ; and in good truth, although 
The gods themselves are scarce more wont than I 
To hear the voice of prayer and agony, 
Yet will I own mine ear hath never drunk 
Tones and entreaties eloquent as thine. 
Thou hast said much, fair lad, and said it well, 
And said it all, — in vain. — Dost hear ? 



PISO. 

Why ! thou art wondrous calm ! 

EUPHAS. 

I have not yet said all ! 



I do. 



Thou man of blood ! 
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But by the gods, 
Thou hast ! for I will hear no more this night. 
To-morrow, if I 'm in an idle mood, 
I '11 hear thee, — on the cross ! 

EUPHAS. 

I read thine eye, 
That doth not honor me with wrath or scorn, 
But marks me with a proud, cold weariness. 
Yet will I utter, — what shall bid that eye 
Flash fire ! 

PISO. 

Poor fool ! I marvel I have spent 
Ev'n thus much time upon thee. Take him hence ! 
Where are the daring slaves who marshall'd thee 1 

EUPHAS. 

Where is thy son ? 

PISO. 

My son ; — my son 1 saidst thou ? 

EUPHAS. 

Aye ! — where is he ? thine only son 1 — Paulus, 
I think, the name he nobly bears. 

PISO. 

Gone forth 
Upon some reckless revel, haply ; I know not. 
Seekest thou time, that with such idle quest 

EUPHAS. 

I seek thy vulnerable spot. If now 

I fail ! — Know'st thou not aught — whither — or how - 



I tell thee, no ! Read me thy riddle, boy ! 
The night wears on, and busy hours are mine 
Ere to my couch — 

EUPHAS. 

The couch unvisited 
By sleep this night ! Oh, were it not for those 
Whose lives hang on this chance, I could relent. 
How can I aim so near a father's heart 1 
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This tardiness and would-be mystery 
Portend a mighty tale. Look it be such. 
Why ! what a knitted brow and troubled eye ! 
Say on, and hence ! 

EUPHAS. 

Enough ! — Thou hast a son, 
Whose life hangs on a word, — a syllable, — 
Breath'd from thy lips ! 

PISO. 

Well! excellent! goon. 

EUPHAS. 

He is a hostage 'mid an armed band, 
A pledge thou canst not sport with, for the lives 
We came to beg. Give me my father back, 
My father and his friends from yonder cells, 
And thou shalt have thy haughty son unscath'd 
By Christian swords ! But if they bleed 

PISO. 

Say on, 
I would hear all. 

EUPHAS. 

If to th' appointed 'spot 
They come not all, — age, youth, and woman, — all, — 
Ere the red sun shall look aslant the hills 
With its first beam, he dies ! 

PISO. 

And is this all ? 

EUPHAS. 

Aye. Now have I said much, — and well, — and not, 
Perchance, in vain ! 

PISO. 

Lad, were there but one chance 
Thou e'er might'st profit by the kind advice, 
I would exhort thee, when again thou seek'st 
To save thy life by trick and cunning tale, 
Make thou thy story probable ! — Dost hear 1 " 



PISO. 

" Can it be true ? I feel 
A cold and sudden shudd'ring in my veins. 
vol. xlv. — no. 97. 42 
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Tell me once more, — I know 'tis mockery, — 
Yet would I hear thy tale again, false boy ! 
My son, thou say'st 

EUPHAS. 

Circled with Christian swords, 
Stands waiting thy behest ! for those, whose friends 
This night have fallen within thy fatal grasp, 
Now hold thine own proud darling fast in bonds, 
Where rescue or protecting power of thine 
Cannot avail him aught. Revenge thou may'st, 
But canst not save him, — but by sparing those 
Whom thou didst purpose for a cruel death. 

prso. 
And where, — in what dark nook 



Nay, tyrant ! but 
Thou canst not dream that I will answer thee. 



I will send forth my soldiers, — they shall search, 
It may be false, — but they shall overrun 
Palace and hut, and search each hiding-place 
In all this mighty city, till my son 
Be found ! 



When he is found, that son will be, - 
Knowest thou what ? Remember, — at sunrise ! 



Now by the great god Mars ! but thou shalt die 
For this, be thy tale false or true. Till now 
I never felt these firm knees tremble. — Speak ! 
How fell my noble Paulus in the gripe 
Of yonder rav'ning wolves. 



How came he there ? 
Alas ! — that question hath a dagger's point. 
Man ! I would rather die than answer it ! " 

After a time, however, he informs Piso of his son's love for 
Miriam, on which he exclaims in anger, 
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" He shall die, the base degenerate boy." 
***** 
" Now am I free ! 
My son hangs not upon my palsied arm, 
Checking the half-dealt blow ! 

EUPHAS. 

Dost thou exult ? 
Oh heaven ! to think such spirits are ! — Piso ! 
Wilt thou indeed forget 

PISO. 

Strange error thine 
To tell this secret, boy ! — I loved my son, 
And loved nought else on earth. In him alone 
Centred the wild, blind fondness of a heart 
All adamant, except for him ! and thou, — 
Thou, foolish youth, hast, made me hate and scorn 

Him whom my pride and love Knowest thou not 

Thou hast but sealed thy fate ? His life had been 

More precious to me than the air I breathe ; 

And cheerfully I would have yielded up 

A thousand Christian dogs from yonder dens 

To save one hair upon his head. But now — 

A Christian maid ! — Were there none other? — Gods ! 

Shame and a shameful death be his ! — and thine! 

EUPHAS. 

It is the will of God. My hopes burnt dim 

Ev'n from the first, and are extinguish'd now. 

The thirst of blood hath rudely chok'd at last 

The one affection which thy dark breast knew, 

And thou art man no more. Let me but die 

First of thy victims." — pp. 57-68. 

At this juncture Miriam enters, and diverts the whole cur- 
rent of Piso's feelings, by the wonderful resemblance of her 
person to that of the fair Jewess whom he had passionately 
loved in his youth, and has never ceased to lament. In some 
beautiful lines, he is made to address her as the spirit of that 
early love. In fact, it turns out that Miriam is her daughter, 
and the softened Roman consents to grant their petition. 

Every thing seems now arranged, and a favorable issue cer- 
tain. But on looking at the list of prisoners whose release is 
claimed, the eye of Piso falls on the name of Thraseno. He 
remembers his successful rival in early love, for whom he has 
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ever since cherished a deadly hatred ; his fiercest passions are 
roused, and he refuses to give up this opportunity of revenge. 
We must gratify ourselves, with citing a portion of the para- 
graphs in which Miriam expostulates with him. 

PISO. 

" Maiden, be warned ! All this 
I know. It moves me not. 

MIRIAM. 

Nay, one thing more 
Thou knowest not. There is on all this earth, — 
Full as it is of young and gentle hearts, — 
One man alone that loves a wretch like thee ; 
And he, thou say'st, must die ! All other eyes 
Do greet thee with a cold or wrathful look, 
Or, in the baseness of their fear, shun thine ; 
And he whose loving glance alone spake peace, 
Thou say'st must die in youth ! Thou know'st not yet 
The deep and bitter sense of loneliness, 
The throes and achings of a childless heart, 
Which yet will all be thine ! Thou know'st not yet 
What 't is to wander 'mid thy spacious halls, 
And find them desolate ! wildly to start 
From thy deep musings at the distant sound 
Of voice or step like his, and sink back sick, — 
Aye ! sick at heart, — with dark remembrances ! 
To dream thou seest him as in years gone by, 
When, in his bright and joyous infancy, 
His laughing eyes amid thick curls sought thine, 
And his soft arms were twined around thy neck, 
And his twin rosebud lips just lisp'd thy name, — 
Yet feel in agony 't is but a dream ! 
Thou know'st not yet what 't is to lead the van 
Of armies hurrying on to victory, 
Yet, in the pomp and glory of that hour, 
Sadiy to miss the well-known snowy plume, 
Whereon thine eyes were ever proudly fixed 
In battle-field! — to sit, at deep midnight, 
Alone within thy tent, — all shuddering, — 
When, as the curtain'd door lets in the breeze, 
Thy fancy conjures up the gleaming arms 
And bright young hero-face of him who once 
Had been most welcome there ! " — pp. 86, 87. 
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Piso, after some struggle, seems to yield, and the brother 
and sister depart in joy. 

The poem now returns to Paulus, who has been mean- 
while waiting the result, and who in a long soliloquy expresses 
the anxious and desponding state of his mind. As it grows 
light toward the morning, Euphas and Miriam return with the 
joyful announcement of the success of their errand, and 
Miriam, finding that life is fast ebbing within her, takes affec- 
tionate leave of her lover, ere he returns to his father. Pres- 
ently the prisoners are seen approaching ; ■ — 

EUPHAS. 

" What may it mean 1 
Miriam, see you the faces of the group ? 



Oh no ! Whate'er I gaze upon is robed 

In strange and lurid light. The grave's dim hues 

Are gathering fast o'er earth. — Art thou not pale ? 

EUPHAS. 

It may be. Fear and doubt are on my soul. 

Paulus, look thou ! — yon troop come not, methinks, 

Like prisoners let loose, like victims snatch'd 

From agony and death ! No buoyancy 

Is in their steps, — no song upon their lips, — 

No triumph on their brows ! They pause ! — closer 

They draw their feeble ranks ! 

PAULUS. 

Grief and dismay 
Are with that group. 

EUPHAS. 

Oh God ! I see him not ! 
My father is not there!" — pp. 115, 116. 

The tyrant has kept his promise to the ear, but broken it 
to the hope. The body of the father is restored to the chil- 
dren, but its life had been sacrificed. Paulus, in horror, 
rejects his parent and his religion ; and while the dirge is sung 
over the body of the martyr, the spirit of his exhausted and 
suffering daughter takes its flight from earth. 

It is not necessary to add any thing to what we have said 
of the merit of the plan. It is evidently great ; and our read- 
ers may judge from the extracts we have made, that it has 
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been well executed. The characters are well sustained, and 
several passages are marked by high dramatic power. Indeed, 
the work is so unquestionably a successful effort of distin- 
guished talent, that we have little more to do, than give an 
account of it, and express our satisfaction at its publication, 
accompanied with the hope, that the fair author will continue 
to amuse her leisure, in a manner so honorable to herself and 
so acceptable to the public. There can be no doubt, that 
forms of still more perfect beauty lie deep in the quarry of 
her thought, and need only the skilful hand of toil to fashion 
them into being. 

In the exercise of a minute criticism, we might undoubtedly 
point out many minor blemishes, but to do so would rather be 
making much of our own small acuteness, than benefiting the 
author or the readers. Nothing is easier than to detect 
macula;. It is but to darken the eye, and they may be seen 
on the sun. It is essential, however, to that fair and manly 
criticism, which seeks to advance the true interests of letters, 
that works of taste should be impartially examined and impar- 
tially spoken of. Absolute perfection belongs to no work, 
and therefore indiscriminate applause is foolish and false. It 
is as unjust to the cause of letters and as unfair to a generous- 
minded author, as indiscriminate condemnation. "No wise 
man," says Jeremy Taylor, "can well endure to be praised 
by him that knows not how to dispraise and reprove." We 
would therefore make our commendation worth something, by 
a few friendly strictures. 

The most obvious fault is that which has been already 
noticed, which we need not specify again. That which has 
next attracted our attention is one of frequent occurrence, 
and which we hardly know how to mention, without appearing 
to say what is inconsistent with some former remarks. We 
think that the author has sometimes overstepped the limits of 
the legitimate distinction between a drama and a dramatic 
poem, and forgotten too much the consideration of the perfect 
suitableness of a passage to the person who speaks it. There 
are instances, in which the sympathy of the reader with the 
character speaking is from this cause broken. The second 
paragraph in the poem presents an example. If it had been 
written in the person of the author, it would have been an 
appropriate description ; but in the mouth of Thraseno it is 
oratorical to a fault. The same is to be said of the words in 
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which he next replies to Miriam, and of those which Miriam 
uses in evading his urgent attempt to learn her secret. 



" Urge me not now. I cannot, — cannot yet. 
Have I not told you that a starlike gleam 
Was rising on my darken' d mindl When Hope 
Shall sit upon the tossing waves of thought, 
As broods the halcyon on the troubled deep, 
Then, if my spirit be not blighted, wreck d, 
Crush' d, — by the storm, I will unfold my griefs. 
But until then, — and long it will not be ! — 
Yet in that brief, brief time my soul must bear 
A fiercer, deadlier struggle still ! " — pp. 7, 8. 

We feel the same objection to the following, which we 
quote, notwithstanding, for its great beauty. 



'■ A ripe and goodly sheaf hath gently fall'n. 
Let peace be in the good man's obsequies ; 
I will not carry there a troubled soul. 

THRASENO. 

Where wouldst thou seek for peace or quietness 
If not beside the altar of thy God ? 

MIRIAM. 

Within these mighty walls of sceptred Rome 

A thousand temples rise unto her gods, 

Bearing their lofty domes unto the skies, 

Grac'd with the proudest pomp of earth ; their shrines 

Glittering with gems, their stately colonnades. 

Their dreams of genius wrought into bright forms, 

Instinct with grace and godlike majesty, 

Their ever-smoking altars, white-robed priests, 

And all the pride of gorgeous sacrifice. 

And yet these things are nought. Rome's prayers ascend 

To greet th' unconscious skies, in the blue void 

Lost like the floating breath of frankincense, 

And find no hearing or acceptance there. 

And yet there is an Eye that ever marks 

Where its own people pay their simple vows, 

Though to the rocks, the caves, the wilderness, 

Scourg'd by a stern and ever-watchful foe ! 

There is an Ear that hears the voice of prayer 
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Rising from lonely spots where Christians meet, 

Although it stir not more the sleeping air 

Than the soft waterfal], or forest breeze. 

Think'st thou, my father, this benignant God 

Will close his ear, and turn in wrath away 

From the poor sinful creature of his hand, 

Who breathes in solitude her humble prayer 1 

Think'st thou he will not hear me, should I kneel 

Here in the dust beneath his starry sky, 

And strive to raise my voiceless thoughts to Him, 

Making an altar of my broken heart 1" — pp. 9, 10. 

This certainly is a style which belongs to the author, and 
is quite ill placed when put into the mouth of the heroine. It 
is the trying alternative of either rejecting things like this, 
which come gushing from the poet's fancy, or of inserting them 
at the hazard of injuring the verisimilitude of the scene, that 
makes the narrative a far safer and freer path than the dramatic. 
As far as we can discern, indeed, the narrative has all the 
advantages which may be claimed for the dramatic, (advan- 
tages which arise chiefly from the rapid intercourse of the 
persons;) and together with them, all those which spring from 
the author's mind being untrammelled in the choice of descrip- 
tion and the selection of imagery. Any thing which the subject 
suggests, and which cannot be given with propriety to any of 
the characters of the piece, may always be safely said in the 
person of the author. There is one especial convenience as 
regards description, of which we have been often reminded 
in reading these pages; the description, namely, of the coun- 
tenances and attitudes of the speakers, often so important to 
be known, in order to the full interpretation of their words. 
This used to be given, before these days of refinement, in 
brief prose sentences of italic type ; but that fashion was 
laughed at and driven out, and now no one dares to put down 
the most necessary hint of the sort, though it should illuminate 
a page. In narrative composition this difficulty does not 
exist ; wherein lies a great advantage. How finely does 
Scott, the most dramatic of authors, avail himself of this ad- 
vantage throughout his works. Thus, for example, after the 
melancholy song, in the third canto of " Marmion " ; — 

" The air was sad, — but sadder still 

It fell ou Marmion's ear, 
And plained as if disgrace and ill 

And shameful death were near. 
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He drew his mantle past his face, 

Between it and the band, 
And rested with his head a space 

Reclining on his hand. 
His thoughts I scan not ; " &c. 

Then presently, after a few reflections, — 

" For soon Lord Marmion raised his head, 
And smiling to Fitz-Eustace said, — " &c. 

Now none of this, striking and important as it is, could 
have had place in a purely dramatic work, and much of the 
vividness and pathos of the scene must have been lost. In 
the poem before us, we meet with frequent instances of em- 
barrassment and constraint, arising, as it would seem, from 
the want of some such vent to the imagination of the writer, 
when she would convey to her readers the precise picture 
which she was looking at. In such cases, what could she do? 
She must either repress her desire, and so " die unheard, 
with a most voiceless thought," which a poet dislikes of all 
things ; or she must venture on some expedient of doubtful 
propriety. Accordingly we have many instances like the 
following. 

" How ! there 's a light within thy lofty glance, 
A flush upon thy cheek, a settled calm 
Upon thy lip and brow ! " — p. 22. 

" I bear all this ! 
I mark the frightful paleness of thy cheek, 
The wild and wandering glances of thine eye." — p. 51. 

" In my mighty wrath 
I have no words, — no frenzy now. 'Tis deep, 
Too deep for outward show." — p. 66. 

Such descriptions evidently belong to the author, not to the 
speaker. On the page in which the last occurs, is another 
similar to it, which betrays a secret of the writing-desk. Piso, 
still supposing Miriam to be a spirit, asks, in reply to a 
remark of hers, who had sent her to him ? 

MIRIAM. 

" The Christian's God ; 
The God thou knowest not. 

vol. xlv. — no. 97. 43 
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Thou art of earth ! 
I see the rose-tint on thy pallid cheek, 
Which was not there at first ; it kindles fast ! 
Say on. Although I dare not meet that eye, 
I hear thee. 

MIRIAM. 

He hath given me strength, 
And led me through the broad lone streets." — p. 72. 

It is clear that the whole of Piso's exclamation, which we 
have put in italics, is an after-thought of the author, — thrust 
into the midst of Miriam's reply, after the work was finished. 
As it stands, the metre is false ; the line 

" I hear thee. He hath given me strength," 
is short by two syllables. Undoubtedly it originally stood, 
" The God thou know'st not, He hath given me strength." 

This is a complete line. But the author, anxious to give 
to the reader the whole vision as it lay before her, interposed 
the description of Miriam's appearance, without thinking to 
count the syllables. This is not the only inadvertence in re- 
spect to metre. An instance may be seen in one of the lines 
quoted on our preceding page. Another occurs on page 59. 

EOTHAS. 

" Hers is a face thou never wilt behold. 
pi so. 
I will. 
On her, — on her shall fall my worst revenge." 

The first of these lines is full, without the two next words. 
The matter would be properly adjusted by placing " I will " 
in the stead of the first " on her " in the third line. 

The passages already quoted are sufficient to enable our 
readers to judge of the style in which this work is composed. 
It seems to us to flow with sufficient ease, to have a good 
cadence and emphasis, and to be ornamented and varied with 
good taste. If in any thing to be complained of, it is its dif- 
fuseness ; it wants the compactness of phrase, the terseness 
and point, which should be aimed at by one who seeks the 
highest excellence. We observe no resemblance in any other 
respect, to the luxurious exuberance of Mrs. Hemans's diction, 
who had a way entirely her own of saying every thing in peri- 
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phrasis, and yet rarely giving ground for complaint. She is a 
dangerous model. No one could imitate her without being 
ruined. The writer before us is no imitator ; but if she has 
ever observed how often Mrs. Hemans nearly spoils a fine 
passage by verbosity, and is saved from spoiling it only by a 
fascinating felicity of manner, which none other can emulate, 
she will understand how hazardous in any hands is the ten- 
dency to verboseness. Southey, with all his flow of elegance 
and power, does not escape the charge of languor and frequent 
heaviness through diffuseness. It is the fault which prevents 
"Roderic'' from being the first modern poem. "Miriam" is 
equally faulty in this particular ; but the author of " Miriam " 
is still young, and is not, like the great Laureate, too self- 
complacent to learn. Let her condense, let her blot, let her 
imitate her great predecessor the Sybil, and increase the value 
of her leaves by diminishing their number. 

Recurring again to the thought with which we began, we 
suppose that it may help to account for the otherwise singular 
fact, that in an age when the low state of the drama is a theme 
of universal remark, the dramatic form has yet been adopted 
by a number of the first writers of the age. Nothing, we 
hear it said , can revive the acted drama ; yet many of the 
finest modern poems covet its dress. This proves how strong 
is the natural interest in dialogue, and in the expression of 
character and feeling from the lips of individuals themselves; 
We believe, however, that this form has not been as popular 
with readers as with writers. We cannot discover that the 
dramas of Byron fall below his best works, on the whole ; we 
are not quite sure that those of Mrs. Hemans are not greatly 
the first of her productions ; and scarcely a voice in the lite- 
rary world is found to dissent from the opinion, which assigns 
to Joanna Baillie a place in the very upper seat of modern 
poets. Yet her " Plays on the Passions " are not extensively 
read; Mrs. Hemans's popularity rests on her small pieces; and 
it has been the fashion to regard Byron's attempts at the 
drama as failures. Is this to be attributed to the dramatic 
form of these works? And if so, is it not because their charac- 
ter and pretensions are misapprehended? because the image of 
the stage and the scenery too much obtrudes itself on the mind, 
and causes them to be judged by a wrong standard, — by fit- 
ness for representation, rather than by appropriateness to the 
characters and passions which belong to the subject ? If so, — 
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and we cannot doubt that it is so, — it is of importance that the 
true purposes and characteristics of the dramatic poem should 
be better known. When read with a right expectation, and 
measured by the just standard, it must come to be appreciated 
according to its merits. Then, the poems which we have 
named will ascend to their rightful place in the general estima- 
tion ; then the two works of our own countryman Hillhouse, 
(" The Masque of Percy " and " Hadad") will be called up 
from their hiding-places, and it will be acknowledged that they 
are among the high efforts of the age ; the former, a model of 
the elegant, flowing, and expressive manner which combines a 
rich ornament with a perfect simplicity, and shows the power 
of the poet without sacrificing the probability of the scene ; 
the latter, less easy and graceful, but of a stern and lofty 
power, and a mixture of the awful and the tender, well be- 
coming its solemn and mysterious scenes. Then, too, the 
question will be asked, — nay, we ask it now, — Why are 
we not visited again by his classic muse ? 

Meantime, we indulge the hope, that both writers and read- 
ers will learn to refer themselves less to the stage and more 
to the real scenes of life, and that beautiful and holy delinea- 
tions of character, conceived in the sacred meditations of 
exalted genius, will be set forth in such freedom from all con- 
ventional forms, as to save them from the pollution of the act- 
ual theatre. This will be equivalent to the introduction of a 
new class of literary composition ; equally favorable, as far as 
we can see, for all that is most lofty and affecting in trage- 
dy, while allowing greater liberty to the faucy of the author, 
and a wider range of illustration and verse. 



Art. IV. — A JVeio and Copious Lexicon of the Latin Lan- 
guage ; compiled chiefly from the " Magnum Totius 
Latinitatis Lexicon " of Facciolati and Forcellini, and the 
German Works of Scheller and Luenemann. Edited by F. 
P. Leverett. Boston ; J. H. Wilkins & R. B. Car- 
ter. 1836. 8vo. pp. 1004. 

It may seem to some of our readers hardly credible, that at 
this late period a new Latin Dictionary was needed in the 
English language. Classical literature has been so long and 



